
This map shows why Yap and the Marshall Islands are points vital to American interests in the Pacific 


W HEN the League of Nations, 
carrying out the terms of a 
secret treaty, assigned to Japan 
not only Yap but all the German pos¬ 
sessions in the Pacific north of the 
Equator, there developed a threat to the 
prestige of the United States and her 
interests in the Pacific. 

To allow Japan full possession and 
control of her mandate would increase 
the certainty of being involved in any 
future wars in the Pacific. 

Our possession, the Hawaiian Islands, 
■with its port of Honolulu, may be con¬ 
sidered as the center of a wheel around 
which rotates the entire Pacific Ocean. 
Or let us consider it as the heart from 
which pulsates the blood of the trade 
routes of the Pacific. To give the Mar¬ 
shall Islands to Japan means to bring 
Japan as close to Honolulu as is any 
of our Pacific Coast ports. 

In spite of all the discussions of 
international disarmament, the fact re¬ 
mains that no actual steps toward dis¬ 
armament have been taken and, under 
the circumstances and conditions of the 
present, it is our duty to study care¬ 
fully all the elements and factors of 
every problem which in any way may 
affect our vital national interests, Cer- 
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tainly it is our duty to recognize fully 
the significance of such problems. The 
naval strategist, therefore, realizes that 
the Marshall Islands and the Caroline 
Islands, including Yap, stretch out as a 
menace to us along the southerly route 
to the Philippines. He believes that 
these islands mean nothing to Japan 
except as an assurance of security to 
her in the event of war in the Pacific. 

The naval expert’s point of view is 
that in case of such a war, however 
remote such a possibility may appear 
now, Japan would probably strike first 
and in two directions—for the Philip¬ 
pines to the southward and for an ad¬ 
vanced base in the Aleutian Islands. 
We would try to assemble our troops 
and naval forces in Honolulu. How¬ 
ever, while we were getting ready it is 


safe to say that we would have lost the 
Philippines; from Guam we would be 
operating our submarines on the flank 
of Japan’s line of communication to her 
strongly fortified base, Formosa, and 
from there to the Philippines. 

The only way we could retake the 
Philippines would be by straight attack 
with ttoops and it requires no imagina¬ 
tion to -figure the billions of dollars 
which would have to be spent and thou¬ 
sands of lives which would be lost before 
the Caroline and Marshall Islands were 
in the hands of the United States. 

No one would head for the Philip¬ 
pines until the bases among the islands 
en route had all been reduced and no 
American would rest content while one 
foot of territory taken from us by con¬ 
quest remained in enemy hands. 

The internationalization of Yap 
would mean that it would not fall ex¬ 
clusively under Japanese influence but 
would mean also that in time of emer¬ 
gency it would not be in the hands of 
the United States. The naval expert 
believes it necessary for the complete 
peace of mind of this country that the 
mandate not only of Yap, but of the 
Caroline and Marshall groups of is¬ 
lands, be given to the United States. 


What’s All This Yap Business About! 


T wo cables cross the Pacific Ocean 
from North America to the Con¬ 
tinent of Asia. One, a British 
enterprise, goes from Vancouver to 
Australia and New Zealand. The other 
starts at San Francisco and runs to 
Honolulu, the Midway Island and 
Guarrt. Thence it proceeds to the Island 
of Yap, formerly a German possession, 
and beyond that to Shanghai, in China. 
The section from - Guam to Shanghai, 
through Yap, was owned by Germany 
before the war, but it fell into the 
hands of Japan when she seized the 
island possessions of Germany after she 
entered the war, and she promptly took 
up a section of the cable near Shanghai 
and deflected it to the Lop Choo Islands, 
near Formosa, which are Japanese pos¬ 
sessions. From Yap a branch cable 
line extends to Menado, in the Celebes, 
a portion of the Dutch East Indies. 
Yap, therefore, it can readily be under¬ 
stood, is an important pivot in the 
cable system of the Pacific Ocean. 
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When the Island of Yap was in the 
hands of Germany there was complaint 
that American trade secrets leaked out 
here to the serious damage of our busi¬ 
ness. When American orders were de¬ 
livered by cable, copies of them would 
find their way to German merchants 
who, seeing what our business men were 
doing, would be able to anticipate it in 
their dealings. When Japan took the 
cable into her hands the situation was 
not improved. It is the general testi¬ 
mony of persons who have had business 
relations with the subjects of the 
Mikado that they will bear watching. 
Pew business men believe they will 
operate the cable with more impartial¬ 
ity than was shown by the Germans in 
their operation of it. 

Early in 1917, when it was evident 
to shrewd observers that the United 
States was about to be drawn into the 
war, Japan opened negotiations with 
Great Britain, with the result that it 
was agreed that in the final peace 


Japan should have the islands taken 
frpm Germany lying north of tne 
equator and Britain should have those 
lying south of the equator. I'he agree¬ 
ment was secret and the haste with 
which it was carried through at that 
particular time seems to indicate that 
Japan foresaw that the United States 
would object to the arrangement,,if it 
were in the war when pehce was made. 
Neither party revealed the existence of 
this treaty to our government when we 
went to their aid against Germany, 
although they must have known that it 
would be an important point in the final 
discussion of peace. 

Strictly speaking. Great Britain had 
no right to assign the Pacific Islands in 
advance of final negotiations. What 
Japan got from her, therefore, was 
merely a promise that Britain would 
support her and she would support 
Britain in this division. Japan real¬ 
ized the weakness of this design and 
appealed to France to ratify the agree- 





merit made between Britain and Japan tbey had preparM'terms under which that it was to that body that the Ameri- 
and the appeal was granted. At that they were to admiriister their mandate can protest should go. 
time the submarine menace was at its islaiids. These, terms were submitted At this stage of affairs ,Mr. Hughes 
worst and Japan offered to send sotne to the Council of the League of Nations became Secretary of State. His view 
of her submarines to operate in the and by it approved on December 17th, of the matter did not differ from that 
Mediterranean. Neither Britain nor 1920. When, therefore, the Cprnmuni- of his predecessor. In fact, the put- 
France was willing to offend her in a cations Conference in Washington going administration had been careful 
matter which, at the time, was eonsid- turned to Yap, Japan was complacent, to act with regard for what its sne¬ 
ered small in Comparison with the great She had taken due precautions, she was cessors might wish to do in the case, 
issues at stake. in full possession of Yap, and she had As early as December 10th, 1920, it had 

There is some dispute about when the lost no opportunity to make her title submitted the entire correspondence and 
Government of the United States legal so far as was consistent with her other documents in the case to the 
learned that the islands of the Pacific theory of her rights. Her one point Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
had beensdividedi'before we entered the of. weakness was in the fact that the and repeated corlsideration had been 
War- There is reason to believe that - United States ■ had not consented _ to given to them. It was announced in 
President Wilson had the information forego its claini to the islands, arising the press that the committee approved 
unpfficially before he arrived at the out of its participation in the process Secretary Colby’s course unanimously. 
Peaeei Conference., For all that it was by which Germany was forced tp give Mr. Hughes, therefore, began his secre- 
a dramatic mernent. in the Supreme up her claim to them- ..Under the cir- taryship in a position to understand 
Council when he moved to take Up the- cumstances the Conference could not and carry on the Yap negotiations with- 
dispesitipn of these islands. There was out a jar. 

His first move was on April |5th. 
Accepting the hint of the Council of 
the .League of Nations that the matter 
lay with the allied nations he sent, on 
April 5th, 1921, an identical note on the 
question of mandates to Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan. He indorsed 
explicitly Secretary Colby’s position and 
supported it with strong arguments. 
The basis of the claim was that the 
United States had an interest in all 
that was won from Germany in the war, 
on the ground that if we had not joined 
in it: Germany would not have been de¬ 
feated and nothing would have been 
won. At no stage in the controversy 
had this point been disputed. If, there¬ 
fore, we had the right to share in the 
fruits of victory, we still have them, 
since we have not signed the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

He concluded that the whole mandate 
arrangements are not legal until the 
United States approves them and that 
Japan has np legal right to the islands 
assigned her. He asked the four 
nations to whom the notes were sent to 
take up the matter again and settle, it 
in consultation with the United States. 
In sending this note he was careful to 
say that we seek no exclusive control, 
over Yap, but that we only desire to 

tu — -- ——- — obtain, an arrangement by whichiall the 

Lansing offered memoranda to that ' nations that co-operated in defeating 

effect, On May 7th the Supreme Coun- budge the Japanese, and it adjourned Germanjr shall have equal privileges in 
oil voted to assign mandates to the without settling the question of the the territory taken from her. 

Islands north of the equator to Japan, Pacific cables. ■ Neither Secretary Colby nor Secre- 

nothing being said about Yap. Presi- Then the United States made a pro- tary Hughes has contended for a selfish 
dent Wilson did not, at the time, have test. The body that had assigned the policy in regard to Yap. Nor have 
it put into the minutes that Yap was mandates to Japan was the League of they disputed the cession of the German 
to be an exception; but he contends Nations. In the later discussions islands north of the equator to Japan 
that, in the former discussions of the France and probably other nations were as a whole. They have insisted, With 
point, it was said and permitted to go disposed to look on the Yap dispute as President Wilson, that Yap, whiejj; has 
without dispute that Yap was reserved a thing to be settled between Washing- no value except as a cable station, 
for the consideration of the Interna- ton and Tokio. The United States should be internationalized, wjiieh 
tional Communications Conference, to never admitted this view. It ’eonsid- means that it should be placed uhder 
which was referred the general subject ered its case as lying with the nations the joint control of the other nations, 
of cables. It'is certain that the Japan- that had been associated with it in the In one of the press dispatches from 
ese knew well that the reservation of war. February 22, 1921, Secretary Tokio in regard to the matter it was 
Yap to that fohference was under dis- Colby protested to the Council of the stated that the Japanese sense of honor 
cusSioh, and tbey made no protest on League, then in session in Paris, against was hurt because we protested their 

that'point when the general disposition its action of December 17th in assign- ownership of Yap but had never pro¬ 

of the islands was voted. If they had ing Yap to Japan, whjch, he said, tested German ownership or control, 
not acquiesced in the former oral dis- violated the rights of the United States The reply is that we had no ground to 
position of the matter they should at and was not lawful. He contended that protest against German control, -since 

this time have raised the point for the failure of the United States to Germany bought the islands from Spain 

settlement. ratify the Treaty of Versailles left it in 1899, along with the whole Caroline 

Late in 1920 the International Com- with its rights as a, victor undiminished group. We feel that we have with 
munications Conference was in session and that it was not bound by recent other nations a joint claim in the is- 
in Washington. What to do about Yap actions under that treaty. , To Secre- lands, and what we ask is that Yap 

was one of the serious matters before tary Colby’s protest the Council of the be used for the benefit of all, the United 

it. The industrious Japanese had al- League replied that its action on Decern- States and Japan included, 
reqdy got the British government and ber 17th had only been to approve the At present it ds not possible to say 

the Supreme Council of the allies to recommendations of,the Supreme Coun- what will be the outcome of Secretary 

confirm the decision of May 7th, and cil of the Allies, the inference being (Continued on page 17) 


a; ; pause .and ^sllence■ in the Council. 
And'.then. the . British representative 
observed .that the.-subjeet called up by 
the 0 American president had already 
been, disposed of. In .the face of'this 
arrangement it was useless to protest. 
But-.the fact remains that the German 
islands* althnugh seized by Japan, were, 
inJtoaUtyi;npt;epnquered by Japan. In 
that war nothing was won-until all was 
won. If the United States had not 

f o'hefinto the War, it is not likely that 
apan would have been in a position to 
claim any of these colonies; For every 
gsiMon Of territory taken from Ger¬ 
many all the allied and associated 
ppwers ,had.^:equal grounds to share in 
the-diSposhl. . Strictly speaking, there¬ 
fore. Great Britain, France and Japan 
had no right to determine beforehand 
by secret; treaty What should be done in 
this particular matter. And if . the 
secret treaty was made by these three 
states, it ought to have been considered 
in abeyance, as soon as the United 
States became a party to the struggle. 
President Wilson does not seem to have 
insisted on this right at Paris, but he 
did nothing to relinquish it. 

He did, however, in the discussions of 
April 21st and 30th and May 1st make 
specific protest against giving up Yap 
.Ta r,€>n anrl wifVi f.Vip niH nf Sp.crct:fl.rv 



I ’M the guy who won’t join the 
Legion. Why should I ? 
What’s it gonna get ME? Not so 
durned much, so far as I can See. 
Now, what I’m looking for is an 
outfit that stands for something 
like this—cash bonus of $500 a 
month for each month of service, 
free shows and ball games for all 
vets, free meal tickets and flops 
for all vets. When you birds who 
want me to join your post can 
show me a platform like that I’ll 
kick in. But until then, nothing 
stirring. That’s me, Joe. 






.explosion, went into the air and the last 
ready-made crossing place for the 
enemy ceased to exist, 
f Hardly an hour after this decisive 
event, relieving detachments of the 
Ninth Machine Gun Battalion, another 
Third Division unit, marched into Cha- 
teau-Thierry and occupied the positions 
vacated by their weary comrades of the 
Seventh, in some cases taking over even 
the guns because the latter were so hot 
from the heavy firing of the night that 
they could not be dismounted, The re¬ 
lieved troops moved at once over roads 
torn by shell firfe to billets at Courboin, 

In its momentous three-day battle the 
Seventh Machine Gun Battalion had 
.suffered light losses considering the 
results it had aehieved. One officer, 
Second Lieutenant Thomas W. Goddard, 
and four enlisted men were killed and 
, thirty-two enlisted men wounded, nearly 
all of the casualties resulting from shell 
- fire. At this cost, in a time of the 
greatest confusion and dismay and 
under the ; eyes of some of the best 
troops of the Old World in the ranks 
of both friend and foe, they had been a 
vital factor in holding the enemy back 
from the river crossings at the point 
which for some days was perhaps the 
most critical one on the entire Allied 
battle fronts of the Marne salient. 

Wh^’s All This Yap 
Business About ? 

(Continued from page 6) 

Hughes’s protest to the four allied 
powers. At this .writing a reply has 
come from Italy accepting our views. 
Since she has taken no mandates under 
the Versailles Treaty and is interested 
in having all mandates administered for 
the benefit of all nations, it is to her 
advantage to support our position. A 
reply from France has been made . 
. public. It holds that the point raised I 
is a matter for the consideration of all 
the allied powers, and it does not under¬ 
take to define the French position on 
jthe subject. No reply has been an¬ 
nounced from Great Britain, but it is 
. said that an answer has been received. 

The position of the United States 
was first called the case of Yap. As 
the controversy has developed it is the 
case of all the mandates. Great Britain 
has assumed mandates in Africa, Meso¬ 
potamia and the South Pacific. France 
has assumed mandates in Africa and 
claims to exercise sphere of control in < 
Syria. They are supposedly equally 1 
concerned with Japan in enforcing their j 
theory of mandates. The manner in 
which Britain has promptly assumed 
the control of the oil fields in Mesopo- ^ 
tamia, which Secretary Colby protested 
in a strong note on November 20th,' 
1920, shows that she is not inclined to " 
consider a mandate as anything less 
than absolute ownership. 

Secretary Hughes stands against this 
exclusive view. He will have the sup- > 
port of all nations not actually con- ^ 
cerned in deri-ving profit from the nar¬ 
row interpretation of a mandate. If he — 
persists and gets the support of the 
people of the United States in his per¬ 
sistence, it is likely that he will force 
the three great powers who are taking 
mandates to agree to use them in behalf 
I of a free and open door to the rest of ' 
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